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ABSTRACT 

A brief description is given of an ongoing 
comprehensive model of program evaluation that has as its major goal 
the improvement of teacher education. The creation of the Committee 
for Evaluating Teacher Education Programs (CETEP) was the result of a 
collaboration among three Canadian universities that developed a 
conceptual framework for evaluation of teacher education programs. 
The model provides a focus for research discussions, a framework for 
designing collaborative projects, a basis for collecting and sharing 
common datiV., and an opportunity for sharing research findings. A 
description is given of the results of the first study conducted by 
CETEP, a follow-up study of the graduates of Alberta's teacher 
education programs. The major problem addressed by the study was the 
limited amount of current information available to decision makers 
about the strengths and weaknesses of teacher preparation programs 
offered by Alberta universities. Eleven basic questions served as 
guides for designing the study and analyzing the data. The 
questionnaire was designed to obtain teachers' views on the 
significance of various components of their teacher education 
program. Open-ended questions on the strengths, shortcomings and 
desired changes in preservice preparation programs were also 
included. A summary is presented of the results of the study with 
particular emphasis on the questionnaire and interview results. The 
summary results are organized according to the eleven research 
questions that guided the development and conduct of the study. 
(JD) 
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EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ALBERTA'S 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
PREPARING CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



Teacher education is a major industry in North America. Teachers comprise a 
signiticant portion of the work force and their impact on society cannot be overestimated. 
Recently there have been major criticisms of the educational system as a whole, and of 
teachers who are incompetent, and concerns about children who leave school witiiout the 
basic skills. As a result of these criticisms teacher evaluation is leceiving a high profile, 
particularly ixi Alberta where tlie Minister of Education has legislated mandatory evaluations 
of all teachers. 

But what of the programs that prepared these teachers in the first place? How 
effective ar:^ they? One might have expected, given the enormous investment of dollars in 
preparing teachers, t'* ?i education programs would be evaluated regularly. This is simply 
not the case. Evaluation studies of teacher education programs are conspicuously absent in 
the literature on teaching and teacher education. This is not to say that there has been no 
research on teacher education (the literature contains hundreds of studies on various aspects 
and components of teacher education), but comprehensive evaluation studies designed to 
provide program plaimers anc* decision-makers with useful information are few and far 
between. 

The purpose of this paper is two-fold: 1) to describe very briefly an ongoing 
comprehensive model of program evaluation which has as its major goal the improvement 
of teacher education, and 2) to present the results of the follow-up study which was the 
major focus of the model for the 1985-86 year. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEL 
The History 

The University of Lethbridge teacher education program has from its r -^eption 
considered evaluation to be an integral part of its philosophy. Within a very few years of 
its beginning a m.ajor project known as QAULTEP (the Qualitative Analysis of the 
University of Lethbridge Teacher Education Erogram) had been established (For a 
complete description of Q/\ULTEP see Dravland & Greene, 1979 and Greene, 1981, 
Chapter 3). By 1982 the QAULTEP data base contained over 400 bits of information on 
almost every student (N>1000) who had been through the program. Some 30 reports had 
been written about various aspects of the program and the system was considered to be one 
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of few comprehensive programs for evaluating teacher education (McCutcheon, 1979; 
Peck, 1981, Note 1). A report written on the evaluation program describes a large number 
of projects conducted under its auspices (Groene, 1979). However, for a variety of 
reasons, primarily declining resources coupled with a perceived lack of impact of the 
QAUL1T;P studies, the project was halted in 1982. A Program Evaluation Committee was 
created and was charged with reviewing the model and recommending a nev/ or revised 
system for program c valuation. 

The two-year development process involved approximately one-third of the 
Education faculty members at the University of Lettibridge, a number of consultants from 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan and a variety of visiting scholars. The final outcome 
was the conceptual framework shown in Figure 1. 

The Conceptual Framework 

Major influences on the group's thinking in developing the framework were 
previous experiences with QAULTEP, developments and criticisms of previous 
evaluations (see, for example Greene, 1984, pp. 12-28) and recommendations of 
educational program evaluation leaders such as Turner (1975), Schalock (1980), Cooper 
(1980) and others. The group was guided by a number of principles that it believed the 
framework should incorporate, namely: 

1 . it should be comprehensive, longitudinal and multi-faceted 

2. it should incorporate a wide variety of research and evaluation designs ai -d 
methodologies 

3. it should be primarily internal: that is most of the evaluation should be done by 
members of the Faculty, but it should also allow for external evaluations 

4. it should allow for and facilitate collaborative and cooperative reseTArch with 
other institutions 

5. it should provide useful information for those responsible for making decisions 
about teacher education programs, and finally, 

6. it should be possible, given the limited resources available. 
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Pre-Education/Selection 



Program 



Placement/Work Success 



Academic qualifications 

- background 

- achievement 

Life experiences profile 

Communication skills 

- oral communication 

- writing competence 

Cognitive development 

- thinking and problem- 
solving skills 

- conceptual levels 

- learning styles 

Personal qualities and 
characteristics 

- human relations skilJs 

- self-efficacy beliefs 

- personality styles 

- values and beliefs 



Institutional requirements 

- specific courses/experiences 



Certification requirements 
General education 

- c^n;:ex- 

- coarses 

Professional education 



- courses 

- modules 

- practicums 

- context 

Personnel ■ 



Primarily ad-hoc 
and program- 
specific research 



- student qualities as in 
Column 1, from a 
developmental perspective 

- characteristics and qualities 
of faculty and cooperating 
teachers 

- competence and qualities of 
graduates 



Resources and Facilities 



Placement of graduates 

Effectiveness of grad- 
uates in relation to 
good teaching as deter- 
mined by: 



)hilosophical 
ases (values and 
beliefs) 



- views of experi- 
enced teachers 

- teaching effective- 
ness research 

- student learning 
and student growth 

- other paradigms 



School context research 



Professional growth and 
development 



Figure 1: Conceptual Framework for Evaluating Teacher Education Programs 
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In addition to these guiding principles with respect to process, the group believed 
that the evaluation of teacher education programs should include the evaluation of all of the 
following aspects: 

1 . students - selection and development 

2. graduates - competence, placement, and effectiveness 

3. faculty - expertise, and effectiveness 

4. curriculum - courses, modules, practicums, integration of theory and practice, 
and 

5. resources and facilities. 

The resulting conceptual framework suggested for guiding the evaluation of teacher 
education programs is based on Turner's 1975 schema, but collapsed into three categories: 
selection, program and work success. The specific items within each category are those 
suggested by experience and by recent research on teacher education as being die most 
important and productive. 

The framework is not intended to be exhaustive or exclusive. Its major function is 
to provide a vehicle for communication among western Canadian teacher education 
institutions actively engaged or interested in evaluating .their programs. It provides a focus 
for research discussions, a framework for designing collaborative projects, a basis for 
collecting and sharing common data, and an opportunity for sharing research findings. It is 
flexible enough to accommodate any teachei* education program md to be context-specific; 
that is, it can be adapted to fit the goals or philosophy of a specific teacher education 
program, but it also allows for the generalizability of research findings. It promotes 
longitudinal and cross-sectional research, allows for individual, group and collaborative 
research and can be fit into an administrative schema for decision-malcing. 

The Creation of CETEP 
Following the acceptance of the conceptual framework at the University of 
Lethbridge, the- deans of the Faculties of Education at the University of Calgary and the 
University of Alberta were approached to discuss the possibility of collaboration among the 
three universities. Their positive response resulted in the creation of CETEP (Committee 
for Evaluating Teacher Education Programs), a tri-university committee supported by the 
Faculties of Education and charged with conducting research on virious aspects of the 
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program evaluation model. Since the Committee's inauguration in 1985, thrce major 
studies have been proposed and funded. 

The Selection and Development of Teacher Education Candidates 

The purpose of this study is to assess and compare the characteristics and qualities 
of teacher education candidates admitted to the three Alberta teacher education institutions, 
and to assess the development of those qualities at various stages during the three different 
programs. This study fits primarily within the first two categories of the framework 
(Figure 1) but has implications well beyond the program itself. The study has been funded 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, and data collection has 
begun. 

Evaluating the Preservi ce Competence of Alberta Teac hing Graduates 

This study has been funded by Alberta Educ^iition. Its purpose is to develop and 
test empirically-based methods and procedures for evaluating preservice teacher 
competencies. We have expanded the traditional definition of competence to include not 
only behavioral and performance skills, but also pedagogical skills, content knowledge and 
personal qualities. 

Teachers' Percemions of Their Educa tion Programs 

The fir. study to be conducted by CETEP was a follow-up study of the graduates 
of Alberta's teacher education programs. The study was sponsored by the Cooperative 
Commiteee for Research in Teacher Education and was funded by Alberta Education and 
the Alberta Teachers' Association. The second purpose of this paper is to describe the 
results of that study. 

Comment 

Theie are, of course, a number of studies and projects occurring at individual 
institutions relating to the ongoing evaluation of teacher education. Two Alberta Faculties 
of Education are in the process of major program reviews. We hope that the framework 
provides some parameters for individual institutional review and evaluation. It is also our 
hope that when three universities collaborate on a number of studies with a common goal - 
the improvement of teacher education - the process and outcomes will have a synergistic 
effect and htr. ce a greater impact 
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TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THEIR TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The discussion which follows is a very condensed version of a large study, the 
results of which are presented in four documents. A review of the literature on effective 
teaching and a review of goals and follow-up studies of Canadian teacher education 
programs are presented in Hawryluk (1986) and Hawryluk and Greene (1986). The 
results of both the questionnaire and the interview data are presented in considerable detail 
in Chap^^rs 4 through 7 of the major report on this study (Miklos, Greene & Conklin, 
1987). In addition a detailed analysis of the University of Alberta interviews is presented 
in Chapman (1986). 

Problem and Purpose 

The major problem addressed by the study was the limited amount of current 
information available to deci^rion makers about the strengths and weaknesses oi teacher 
preparation programs offered by Alberta universities. Although the strengths and 
weaknesses could be assessed in a variety of ways, one important information source is 
perceptions of teachers whc have graduated from those programs. Thus the project was 
designed primarily to address the question: To what extent do preservice preparation 
programs provide teachers with the knowledge and skills which are important for effective 
teaching? Eleven basic questions served as guides for designing the study and for 
analyzing the data. These are stated below. 

1 . What areas of knowledge and skills have been identified in the research literature as 
contributing to teaching effectiveness? 

2. What are the results of research into the extent to which preservice preparation 
programs contribute to the develpment of knowledge and sldlls required by teachers? 

3. What degree of importance for their specific teaching assignments do teachers assign to 
areas of knowledge and skills derived from the literature? 

4. In the views of teachers, what is the potential contribution of preservice jreparation 
programs to the development of teaching knowledge and skills? 

5. What is the actual contribution of preservice preparation programs to the development 
of teaching knowledge and skills? 
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6. What are the relationships among program potential, program effectiveness, and the 
importance of knowledge and skills? 

7. What contributions do various components of preservice preparation make to the 
development of teaching knowledge and skills? 

8. What strengths and weaknesses do teachers identify in their preservice preparation 
programs? 

9. What differences are there in the ways in which teachers in then- first, third or fifth year 
of teaching assess their preservice preparation programs? 

10. What differences are there in the assessments of preservice preparation by teachers who 
are graduates of different programs? 

1 1. What suggestions do teachers offer for improving preservice preparation programs? 



Study Design 

This study was a cooperative task of representatives of the Faculties of Education in 
three Alberta universities. Thus each research question was assigned as a task force of the 
institutions. Questions one and two were addressed by means of literature reviews and a 
telephone survey of Canadian Faculties of Education. The results of these tasks served in 
part as the basis for the development of the surveys and interviews designed to address 
questions three through eleven. 

The study was grounded in a number of assumptions, including die following: 

1 . Teacher education programs are intended to contribute to the development of 
Icnowledge and sldlls which are relevant to the taste teachers are expected to perfom in 
their work; 

2. Teachers are able to discriminate among areas of knowledge and skills in terms of their 
relevance for effective teaching performance; 

3 . Teachers are able to judge the importance of different knowledge and skills as well as 
the extent to which they are competent in these areas; 
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4. Teachers are able retrospectively to judge the contribution which their teacher 
preparation program made to the development of areas of knowledge and sets of skills; 
and, 

5. Teachers* perceptions are valid sources of data for evaluating preservice preparation 
programs. 

Questionnaire Development 

Since one of the objectives was to ground the study in research on teacher 
effectiveness, the literature review was used as the basis for the initial attempt to draft 
items. However, the research was judged to be too nan'owly focused to serve as the main 
source of items for the r^uestionndre. Clearly, the valid items should be related also to the 
goals of teacher education programs. 

A second thrust was, therefore, to review gor lUtcher education programs in 
order to identify items that appeared to have potentia fr; :ssing preservice programs. 
Particular attention was given to relevant documents - goal statements, program and course 
descriptions — of Alberta teacher education programs to identify explicit or implicit 
objectives. Questionnaires which had been used in similar studies - both in general follow- 
up studies and in program evaluations - were also reviewed. 

The preliminary work cleaily indicated a need for a conceptual framework which 
would provide the basis for developing a sufficient number of valid items to permit 
sampling. The conceptualization which was developed identified nine clusters of activities 
or teacher roles. More specifically, teachers were viewed as persons, as skilled 
practitioners, as decision maker?, as creators of learning environments, as participants in 
establishing human relationsb , as learners, as specialists in the content and process of 
learning, as participants in curricular and educational change, and as professional 
educators. These categories were used by a number of teacher educators who developed 
60 items which were thought lo have potential for inclusion in the questionnaire. At this 
point 40 teacher educators representing the teacher education program at all three 
universities critiqued the items and suggested improvements and/or additions. 

SelecticiiA of items for inclusion in the questionnaire was based on the dual criteria 
of the appropriateness rating and representativeness across the nine categories of teacher 
roles. Actual item selection was made by a small group of faculty members who engaged 
in critical discussions of the items and the suggestions made by teacher educators. 
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Through this process 40 items were selected. The objectives of the study involved asking 
three questions about each item: 

1 . How important is the knowledge, skill or understanding to your teaching position? 

2. What is the potential of preservice preparation, as compared to experience, for 
developing the knowledge, skill or understanding? 

3 . How effectively did your preservice preparation program help you to develop the 
particular knowledge, skill or understanding? 

Response scales were developed for each of the above questions. On importance, 
the scale ranged from 5 (high importance) to l(low importance). On potential or preservice 
programs, the scale ranged from P where preservice preparation is the main contributor to 
E where experience is the major contributor through three combinations of preparation and 
experience. The program effectiveness scale ranged from 5 (high effectiveness) to 1 (low 
effectiveness). 

The study was also intended to obtain teachers* views on the significance of various 
components of the teacher preparation program. Seven components were defined which 
reflected groups or clusters of courses in each of the programs: 

courses taken outside of the Faculty of Education; 

curriculum and instruction courses; 

courses in educational psychology; 

courses in history, philosophy or sociology of education; 

courses in the organization and administration of education; 

practicum experiences; and, 

general interest courses 

A scale ranging from 7 (highly significant) to 1 (of limited significance) was used Space 
was provided in the questionnaire for comments on each component. 

Three open-ended questions on the strengths, shortcomings and desired changes in 
preservice preparation programs were also included The final section of the questionnaire 
dealt with background information relating to preparation program characteristics and 
information on the respondent's current teaching assignment which was intended for use in 



describing the sample and analyzing the data 

Pilot tests were conducted with teacher educators, with 36 teachers enrolled in 
graduate classes, and with individual teachers. As a result of this pilot testing the number 
of items was reduced fix)m 40 to 30. The final form of the questionnaire is shown in 
Appendix A. 

Sample Selection 

The purposes of the study called for the selection of a sample from among teachers 
who were graduates of Alberta teacher preparation programs and who were in their first, 
tWrd or fifth year of teaching. Access to the population was through the records and files 
maintained by the Department of Education on certificated personnel in Alberta. The 
records are compiled on the basis of reports submitted by teachers and are updated 
annually. 

The Student Records and Computer Services Office provided both a list of the 
names and addresses of teachers in the defined population as well as two sets of address 
labels. Numbers in the population were as follows: first year - 560; third year - 595; and 
fifth year - 855. In an effort to obtain as large a sample as possible, a decision was made to 
survey all first year teachers and equal numbers of teachers in their third and fifth years. 
Budgetary constraints required that the total distribution of questionnaires should be kept to 
approximately 1200. Consequently, random samples of 370 teachers in each of the third 
and fifth year categories were selected The final number of first year teachers was 552 
because complete addresses were not available for eight teachers. 

Questionnaire Responses 

Questionnaires were mailed in February of 1986; a follow-up letter was sent 
approximately two weeks later. In total, 523 completed questionnaires (40.5%) were 
received. A summary of the return rate by years of teaching experience is shown in Table 
1. As is indicated in the table, the overall response rate was about 40 percent; however this 
represents a 26 percent sampling of the teacher population. The response rate for teachers 
in tiieir fifth year of teaching was higher than tiiat for teachers in their first or third year of 
teaching. In terais of percentage of the population represented by the respondents, these 
were as follows: first year - 38.0 percent; third year - 23.7 percent; and fifth year - 19.8 
percent Any generalizations from the results to all teachers in their first, third or fifth years 
of teaching are clearly biased in the direction of the responses of first year teachers. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Questionnaire Respondents 
By Number of Years of Teaching 



Years of 
Teaching 


Number in 
Population 


Number in 
Sample 


Number 
Returned 


Percent 
Return 


Percent of 
Population 


First 


560 


552 


213 


38.6% 


38.0% 


Third 


595 


370 


141 


38.1% 


23.7% 


Fifth 


885 


370 


169 


45.7% 


19.8% 


Total 


2010 


1292 


523 


40.5% 


26.0% 



Respondents identified the program from which they had graduated as one of the 
following: University of Alberta, Faculty of Education; University of Albe. icult6 
Saint- Jean; University of Calgary; University of Lethbridge; or other. Table 2 shows the 
number and percentage of respondents in each of these categories. Program patterns for 
the respondents indicated that 58 percent had entered and completed a B.Ed. Program as 
their preservice preparation; the remaining groups were equally divided between those who 
had transferred into a teacher education program or were after-degree candidates. 
Approximately 40 percent of the respondents indicated that they had pursued a secondary 
route, 35 percent an elementary route with specialization, and about 17 percent an 
elementary generalist route. These routes vary across institutions but for analyses purpose 
involving program routes respondents were defined as elementary (60%) or secondary 
(40%). 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Respondents by Teacher 
Education Institution 



Institution 


Number 


Percent 


University of Alberta (Education) 


327 


62.5% 


University of Alberta (Saint- Jean) 


16 


3.1% 


University of Calgary 


115 


22.0% 


University of Lethbridge 


57 


10.9% 


Other 


8 


1.5% 


Total 


523 


100.0% 



Since more than 60 percent of the responses were graduates of the University of 
Alberta Faculty of Education, and only about 20 and 10 percent respectively were from the 
Universities of Calgary and Lethbridge, the results of the analysis reflect responces relevant 
to the University of Alberta program to a disproportionate degree. Although there should 
have been only graduates of Alberta programs among the respondents, eight indicated that 
they had received their preparation at other institutions. These were eliminated from the 
analysis; consequently, the number of responses included in the analysis was actually 515 
rather than 523. 

The most frequently mentioned subject area specialization area was English (125 
times) followed by Special Education (96 times) and Social Studies (95 times). Least 
frequentiy mentioned were Early Childhood Education (60 times), French or other 
languages (56 times) and Fine Arts (47 times). Approximately 40 percent of tlie 
respondents taught at tiie kindergarten to grade 3 level, 17 percent at grades 4 - 6, 26 
percent at junior high and 15 percent at senior high schools. 

Interview Prnneduref; 

The questionnaire included a form on which participants could indicate their 
willingness to participate in a follow-up interview. In total, 224 respondents indicated a 
willingness to participate in interviews. The distribution of respondents by institution was 

ERiC J 6 
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as follows: University of Alberta - 143; University of Calgary - 51; University of 
Lethbridge - 28; Other - 2. These figxires represent approximately one-half of the 
respondents from each university. Forty-two teachers were interviewed; 15 of the 
interviews were conducted at the University of Alberta, 15 at the University of Calgary, 
and 12 at the University of Lethbridge. Fifteen of those interviewed were first year 
teachers; 12 were in their third year and 15 were in their fifth year of teachii?g. A total of 
22 of the 42 teachers interviewed had graduatf^d from the Univerv^ity of Alberta (all 15 
interviews conducted at the University of Alberta were with Univers^ity of Alberta 
graduates); 9 were from the University of Calgary, and 1 1 from the University of 
Lethbridge. 

Data Analysis 

All questionnaire data, including the responses to open-ended questions, weri^ 
entered into a computer file and standard statistical packages were used in the analysis. The 
primary mode of analysis was to compute frequencies, percentages and means. Results 
were also displayed in cross tabulations to explore relationships among variables. 
Statistical tests were applied to establish whether or not differences or contingencies 
merited discussion. Both Chi-Square tests and analysis of variance were used as was 
considered appropriate by the nature of the data. However, there was no rigid adherence to 
the results of the tests; these were regarded mainly as guides rather than as a definitive basis 
for interpreting the results of the survey. Although mention is not made to statistical tests 
with reference to particular findings, all of the differences or relationships discussed do 
have a basis in statistical significance. 

Interview results were analyzed and summarized by researchers at each institution. 
These results are incorporated into the discussion of the questionnaire results. In addition a 
detailed analysis of the University of Alberta interviews is presented in Chapman (1986). 

Results 

This paper summarizes the results of the study with a particular emphasis on the 
questionnaire and interview results. Any attempt to summarize large amounts of data 
results in eliminating much important information; in particular much of the richness of the 
interview data is lost. The reader is therefore referred to the study reports for elaboration 
and clarification. These summary results are organized according to the 1 1 research 
questions which guided the development and conduct of this study. 
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1 . Areas of Kahq wledgg ^SVilL? M fr ;tt if ]ie d m 
Research As CoiitributiingJa .T ga cli mg Effe c tive n g ss 

A review of research literature on teaching effectiveness was considered to be 

essential for ^he development of the questionnaire which was used in the major phase of the 

study. The intent was to ground die items included in the questionnaire in the research on 

teaching effectiveness to as great an extent as possible. The results of the literature review 

are presented in a separate report by Hawryluk (1986) which is part of tlie overall study. 

These results are not included in this paper. 

2, Research on the Extent to Which Preservice Pre paration Programs 
Contribute to the Development of Knowledge and .Slc ills Required bv Teachers 

The review by Hawryluk and Greene (1986) of studies that could be classed as 
evaluations of teacher preparation programs revealed that not much has been done in this 
area. Few universities have initiated comprehensive, longitudinal, planned evaluations 
grounded in a conceptual model of what preservice programs attempt to accomplish or what 
contribution they make to the development of particular knowledge and skills. However, 
there have been numerous studies of programs which are specific to partic\ilar institutions. 
Predominant among these are follow-up studies of graduates. Follow-up studies have been 
criticized for their conceptual and methodological inadequacies, for the lack of sampling, 
and for the limited use to which the results are put by the instuutions which sponsor them 
(see, for example Katz et al, 1981). Qearly, such studies also have limited, if any, 
generalizability to different times or contexts. 

Studies which have been conducted in Canada indicate that preservice programs 
tend to have a strong academic orientation. With respect to particular components, the 
practicum consistently emerges as the experience which is regarded as most valuable by 
teachers. Of the other contributions made by faci Jties of education, curriculum and 
instruction courses are generally assessed more favourably than arc courses in other areas. 
Programs have been criticized by graduates for an insufficient emphasis on skill 
development in areas such as classroom management, communication, diagnosing learning 
difficulties, and specific curriculum development and implementation skills. More major 
concerns relate to the general fragmentation of the program and to the gap between theory 
and practice. Both the review of follow-up studies and a survey of the goals of teacher 
education programs served as a useful basis for questionnaire development Specific 
attention was given to statements of the goals of the teacher preparation programs offered 
by Alberta universities to ensure that these would be reflected in the questionnaire. In 
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addition, a process of validation of items involving members of faculties of education was 
used during the questionnaire development stage. As a result of this approach, the items 
included in the questionnaire were judged to be representative of the types of knowledge 
and stalls which could b(5 used in assessing preservice preparation. 

3. Pegree of Importance fo r Thcir Specific Teaching Situations That 
I?ac hers Assign to Areas of Knowledge and Skills Derived from the Literature 

The questioimair^ wliich was developed included 30 items grounded in the research 

literature and in more general theorizing about areas in which teacher preparation programs 

might make a contribution to the knowledge, skills and understandings involved in 

teaching. Content of the items covered a broad range from having a general educadori and 

knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession to using a variety of methcxls of 

instruction and assessing the social or emotional needs of students. Respondent v/erc 

asked to indicate how important each of the 30 items was to them in their cmreni teaching 

position, on a scale ftom J (high importance) to 1 (low importance). 

All of the specific items were considered to be at least of moderate importance to 
teachers with mosv. of them approximating high importance. Because so few respondents 
chose ratings of 1 or 2, these categories were combined with category 3 for analysis 
purposes. Table 3 presents the respondents* ratings ordered from higiiest to lowest in 
terms of the means. Rated highest in importance by teachers were skills relating directly to 
the operation of a classroom such as organizing, motivating, planning, communicating 
with, relating to, and evaluating students. Also rated very high by more than one half of 
the respondents were items such as diagnosing learner needs, using a variety of measures 
and strategies, managing, and helping students learn to love learning. Next highest were 
items relating to having a personal philosophy, making a commitment, evaluating personal 
effectiveness, having a broad general education, and so on. The third cluster of items 
shows increasing variation in responses; these items seem to be oriented more toward 
knowledge and understanding than toward specific skills or behaviors. 

4. The Potential Contri bution of Preservice Prep aration 
To the Development of T eaching Knowledge and Skills 

Respondents were asked to rate the same 30 items that they rated on importance, 
according to the potential of preservice programs for contributing to the development of that 
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addition, a process of validation of items involving members of faculties of education was 
used during the questionnaire development stage. As a result of this approach, the items 
included in the questionnaire were judged to be representative of the types of knowledge 
and stalls which could b(5 used in assessing preservice preparation. 

3. Pegree of Importance fo r Thcir Specific Teaching Situations That 
I?ac hers Assign to Areas of Knowledge and Skills Derived from the Literature 

The questioimair^ wliich was developed included 30 items grounded in the research 

literature and in more general theorizing about areas in which teacher preparation programs 

might make a contribution to the knowledge, skills and understandings involved in 

teaching. Content of the items covered a broad range from having a general educadori and 

knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession to using a variety of methcxls of 

instruction and assessing the social or emotional needs of students. Respondent v/erc 

asked to indicate how important each of the 30 items was to them in their cmreni teaching 

position, on a scale ftom J (high importance) to 1 (low importance). 

All of the specific items were considered to be at least of moderate importance to 
teachers with mosv. of them approximating high importance. Because so few respondents 
chose ratings of 1 or 2, these categories were combined with category 3 for analysis 
purposes. Table 3 presents the respondents* ratings ordered from higiiest to lowest in 
terms of the means. Rated highest in importance by teachers were skills relating directly to 
the operation of a classroom such as organizing, motivating, planning, communicating 
with, relating to, and evaluating students. Also rated very high by more than one half of 
the respondents were items such as diagnosing learner needs, using a variety of measures 
and strategies, managing, and helping students learn to love learning. Next highest were 
items relating to having a personal philosophy, making a commitment, evaluating personal 
effectiveness, having a broad general education, and so on. The third cluster of items 
shows increasing variation in responses; these items seem to be oriented more toward 
knowledge and understanding than toward specific skills or behaviors. 

4. The Potential Contri bution of Preservice Prep aration 
To the Development of T eaching Knowledge and Skills 

Respondents were asked to rate the same 30 items that they rated on importance, 
according to the potential of preservice programs for contributing to the development of that 
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Table 4 

Distribution of Respondents' Ratings of Potential Contribution of Preservice 
Program to Knowledge, Skills and Understandings = 515) 



Knowledge/Skill/Understanding 


r or 
P/E 


Source of Learning 
P=E 


E or 
E/P 


UndcKtanding one or more subject areas in depth 


70.6% 


17.3% 


12.1% 


Knowing the ethical standards of the teaching profession 


66.8 


21.5 


11.7 


Having a broad general education 


66.2 


22.1 


11.7 


Knowing how children develop and learn 


65.6 


24.5 


9.9 


Understanding the legal aspects of one's wo± as a teacher 


60.2 


22.3 


17.5 


Having an effective command of the language of instruction 


57.3 


22.0 


20.6 


Understanding the organizational structure of the educational system 


52.9 


25.9 


21.2 


Using a variety of methods of instruction 


45.6 


30.7 


23.7 


Diagnosing student learning needs 


40.3 


26.3 


33.4 


Understanding social issues which have relevance for education 


34.7 


31.9 


33.4 


Planning on a daily and on a long-term basis 


35.5 


28.6 


35.9 


Selecting and developmg suitable instructional materials 


24.0 


33.3 


42.7 


Evaluating student performance and progress 


26.6 


26.8 


46.6 


Motivating students and involving them in learning 


19.4 


35.8 


44.8 


Evaluating my effectiveness as a teacher 


24.6 


29.7 


45.7 


Organizing myself for teaching 


23.5 


27.1 


49.4 


Having a personal philosophy of education 


18.7 


38.0 


43.2 


Helping students develop as independent leamers 


23.2 


29.5 


47.3 


Making the classroom a stimulating place for all students 


18.7 


36.8 


44.5 


Assessing the social and emotional needs of students 


19.7 


26.0 


54.3 


Making a commitment to one's continuing professional growth 


14.4 


33.3 


52.3 


Participating in the process of improving schools 


13.4 


27.0 


59.6 


Using community resources to support teaching and learning 


11.9 


28.5 


59.6 


Communicating effectively with students 


12.9 


27.1 


60.0 


Helnins students Jicnnirp n Invp nf l^^amino 


O.O 


31.2 


60.2 


Managing the routine activities of a classroom 


9.9 


21.5 


68.6 


Relating to students in a supportive way 


6.8 


24.4 


68.8 


Communicating effectively with parents 


6.0 


16.8 


77.2 


Relating effectively to other teachers 


5.7 


15.3 


79.0 


Learning fh)m one's own professional experience 


3.2 


11.4 


85.4 
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different perspectives on the potential of preservice programs. Some prospective teachers 
expected the preparation program to provide them with a broad general education, and with 
the kind of orientation to teaching which will enable them to understand and cope with the 
variety of specifics in a particixlar teaching assigtmient Others have an expectation that 
teacher preparation will provide them with practical, applicable s^s that will enable them 
to deal directly with many of the demands of teaching. 

Another source of variation in the judged potential of preservice preparation 
programs relates to time perspective. The teachers who fall into the first category described 
above expect an education that will serve them in the longer term. The teachers who expect 
the program to be more skill oriented, appear to have a shorter time perspective; they arc 
interested in learning those things that will assure their survival in the first few months of 
teaching. The difference could be described in terms of the distinction which ONeiU 
(1986) makes between teacher education and teacher training. 

Implicitly, teachers appear to see prcservice preparation as having the potential to 
provide either a broader orientation or a narrower orientation to teaching. Depending on 
who is asked, preservice preparation will be seen as having the potential, perhaps even the 
obligation, to do one, the other or a combination of the two. 

5. The Actual Contribution of Preservice Preparat ion Programs 
To the Dcvelonment of Teaching Knowle dge and Skills 

Respondents rated the effectiveness of their teacher preparation programs on the 
same 30 items that were used to assess importance and potential, using a 5-point scale 
ranging from 5 (high effectiveness) to 1 (lo\v effectiveness). The mean response was 
calculated for each item, and the means were used to rank the items from relatively high to 
relatively low program effectiveness. The percentage distribution of responses across the 
five categories was also determined. For purposes of this report, responses 4 and 5 were 
collapsed as were responses 1 and 2. Results of the analysis are presented in Table 5. 

On the whole programs were rated as being only moderately effective. The 
proportion of high ratings exceeded the total of all other ratings combined in only five 
items; more than one-third of the respondents rated the effectiveness of their programs low 
on 15 of the 30 items. Programs were seen to be most effective in helping teachers learn 
how children develop and learn; and in learning about their profession, their subject matter, 
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Tables 

Distribution of Respondents' Ratings of Program Effectiveness (N = 515) 



Knowledge/SkiMJnderstanding 


High 


Effectiveness 
Mod. 


Low 


Knowinff how childnBti develon and Ip-am 


oo*o /o 


z^.Zto 


0.17& 


Knowins the ethical standards of the teachinp nrofession 




JZ. J 




Havin2 a broad general education 




JZ.O 


I J.O 


Usins a varietv of methodf; of instruction 




'XA ^ 




I Inderstannmp one nr mnrp <!iihif*pt j?iy*jjc in dpr*th 


^1 Q 


07 ^ 
Z/.O 


ZU.D 


Havinff an effective rnmmand nf thp \i:knou^of* inci-nirHnn 

Axu.Txxi^ txjx wiiwvuvw \AjMiiiiiaxi\i \Ji. UlC loiiguagc Ul llioLi UV/LiUIl 




'^7 


1 Q 1 
lo.l 


I Inderstandinp thp lepal asrtf»rts nf mv u/nrV ac a fpanVior 


AO '\ 


jZ.o 


Ol A 


LJiiu&iDUtiiuiiig UiC UlgaillcaUUIlal ouUCUIIc '-/I UlC 6uUCaUOnal oYolcin 




JO. J 


22.6 


xiaviiig a pCxoUIlal piUlUoUpHjr Ul cUUCallOn 


JO.O 


34.0 


27.4 


r^iaiiiuiig uii a Qoliy dUQ Oil a lOng-iCiJii DaSlS 




31.0 


30.6 


ociccuiig dna acvcioping insmicuonai matenais 


34.8 


38.2 


27.0 


ivxcuuiig a coiiiiiuuncnL lo my own proiessionoi growin 


34.7 


32.5 


32.8 


\/Tofl\/afinP G#ll/1PTlfC OtlH im//^1i/inn #ka*vt in laominn 

iviuuvauii^ oiuucxiio oiiu invuiving uicin in icamiiig 


30. J 


37.0 


32.7 


wiiuciduuiuuig bucidi ibouco wiucn iiaVc relevance ror eciucation 


2y.4 


42.4 


28.2 


xYxaiiLiiig uic i^ioooruuin a oLLniuiaung pidCc ror oil sruQcnCS 


30.1 


35.0 


34.9 


Awvaiuauiig my ciic^livcncoo do d i6aCn6r 


zy.4 


37.0 


33.0 


v^igaiiizdiig llljroCli lur ICdulllIlg 


zo.l 


35.9 


36.0 


iwVaiUatlllg olULU^Ill pCxlUrillallL^ dnCL piUglcoo 


zo.o 


34.4 


37.0 


i-/id^iiuoiiig blUucnL icdming necus 


zo.o 


34.4 


42.4 


r^ommiinipatino pFTppHvpIv Tuiih cfiirlonfc 

v^\^iiiiiiuiiiVi>aLiiig diCW>UVdjr Willi olUUCIlLo 


zJ.j 


^ A A 

34.4 


42.3 


JVCiauiig IKJ auiUCnio 111 d oUppumVC WaV 


ZZ.4 


38.4 


39.2 


T ^aminO mTYMD n^V /Mim nr/^^PCCi/^nol Pvr\ArtPn^P 

i^oiiiuig iiuiii iiijr uwn pruicooiundi cApcncni^ 


Zj.O 


29.3 


47.1 


Heloinff students develon as indprv^ndpnt Ipamprc 

Axwx^xxi^ OlULXWllU? LXWVWlU^ do lllLlwUdlUClll ICdlllClo 


17 < 
1 /.J 


7 

j4./ 


AH O 

47.0 


TJSinP PnmmumtV rpci^tinrpc tf\ ciiTMVM*t t^ooVytna oni^ 1pominr» 
KJiJiki^ v'V^llitllUfUVjr iCoUUiW'Co UJ oUppUll ICawIUIlg dllLL iCdXIllIlg 


1 Q 7 
lo. / 


36.7 


A A £. 

44.0 


Helping students acquire a love of learning 


17.5 


34.7 


47.8 


Managing the routine activities of a classroom 


21.5 


29.1 


49.4 


Assessing the social and emotional needs of students 


14.7 


32.8 


52.5 


Participating in the process of improving schools 


9.1 


31.3 


59.6 


Relating effectively to other teachers 


12.1 


29.5 


58.4 


Communicating effectively withi parents 


11.6 


20.2 


68.2 
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the methods and language of Instruction; and having a broad general education. Teacher 
education programs were seen to be least effective in areas of interpersonal skills and 
personal professional competence. 

6. The Relationshins Among Program Potent ial Program 
Effectiveness, and the Importance o f Knowledge and Skills 

In order to explore the relationships among ratings of items and importance, 

potential and effectiveness, the 30 items were compared in terms of relative rankings in the 

three areas. The rank orders are consistent with those m Tables 3 to 5. In Table 6 the 

items are ordered from highest to lowest on the basis of program effectiveness. The table 

has been divided mto three parts of 10 items each. These three groups may be viewed as 

mdicating relatively high, moderate and low effectiveness respectively. 

Eight of the 10 highest ranking items on program effectiveness also ranked in the 
top group on program potential, suggesting that preservice preparation programs tended to 
be judged most effective in areas of knowledge, skills and understandings in which 
teachers expected them to make a substantial contribution. The greatest discrepancy 
betv/een program potential and program effectiveness rankings (a difference of 10 ranks) 
was in relation to diagnosing learning needs. However the areas in which preparation 
programs are most effective tended to be of only moderate importance to teachers in their 
daily work. Table 7 lists the 15 items ranked highest in terms of importance. Only seven 
of these are among the top 15 on potential of program contribution. Many of those items 
ranked highest on importance are those about which one would assume that experience 
would make a substantial contribution; for example, communicating with and relating to 
students, learning from experience and developing independence. Nevertheless, several of 
these items are also included in the curriculum of preservice programs; for example, 
motivating and evaluating students and planning. 

Caution must be exercised in interpreting these comparisons of program 
effectiveness with importance of items. All of the items were rated as being of importance - 
the range between highest and lowest is from very high to moderately high importance. 
Consequendy, whatever contributions preservice preparation programs do make are in 
areas which are important to teachers. None of the items in this list to which pres rvice 
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Table 6 

Items of Knowledge, Skills and Understanding Ranked on Program Effectiveness, 
Potential of Preservice Programs, and Importance to Teachers (N = 515) 



xviiu w xwU^ w OiSJ.Il/ KJ IlviCI l) Uu lUillg 


xiiiec- 
tiveness 


Ranking 
Program 
Potential 


Impor- 
tance 


Knowing how children leam 


1 


4 


22 


Knowing ethical standards 


2 


2 


25 


Having a broad education 


3 


3 


21 


Using a variety of methods 


4 


8 


12 


Understanding subject areas 


5 


1 


23 


Effective command of language 


6 


6 


7 


Understanding legal aspects 


7 


5 


28 


Understanding organization 


8 


7 


30 


Having po^onal philosophy 


9 


17 


17 


H^nnb daily and long-term 


10 


11 


8 


Seler iiiaterials 


11 


12 


11 


Proi . growth 


12 


21 


18 


Motiva. Dg, :udent«^ 


13 


14 


2 


Understanding social issues 


14 


10 


27 


Making classroom stimulating 


15 


19 


9 


Evaluating teaching 


16 


15 


19 


Organizing for teaching 


17 


16 


1 


Evaluating students 


18 


13 


6 


Diagnosing learning needs 


19 


9 


10 


Communicating with students 


20 


24 


3 


Relating to students 


21 


27 


4 


Learning from experience 


22 


30 


5 


Developing independence 


23 


18 


14 


Using community resources 


24 


23 


26 


Acouire a Inve nf leiimino 

^xw\^uiAw a i\j T ^ \Ji x^ul. 11111^ 




Off 

25 


13 


Managing classroom routines 


26 


26 


15 


Assessing social needs 


27 


20 


20 


Improving schools 


28 


22 


29 


Relating to teachers 


29 


29 


24 


Communicating with parents 


30 


28 


16 



26 
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programs make a contribution could be considered as low in importance. They are low 
only in relation to items which teachers consider to be of even greater importance. Perhaps 
the implication here is simply that teacher education programs can^t be expected to teach 
everything. 

Table? 

Comparison of Fifteen Highest Ranked Items On Importance with 
Rankings on Program Potential and Effectiveness 



Ranking 

Knowledge/Skill/Understanding Impor- Program Effec- 

tance Potential tiveness 



Organizing for teaching 


1 


16 


17 


Motivating students 


2 


14 


13 


Communicating with student 


3 


24 


20 


Relating to students 


4 


27 


20 


Learning from experience 


5 


30 


22 


Evaluating students 


6 


13 


18 


Effective command of language 


7 


6 


6 


Planning daily and long-term 


8 


11 


10 


Making classroom stimulating 


9 


19 


15 


Diagnosing learning needs 


10 


9 


19 


Selecting materials 


11 


12 


11 


Using a variety of methods 


12 


8 


4 


Acquuing love of learning 


13 


25 


25 


Developing independence 


14 


18 


23 


Managing classroom routines 


15 


26 


26 
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7. The Confa-ibutions Various Components of Preservice Preparation 

Mal^e to thg PgvelQpmgnt of Tg^^UHPg Knowlgdgajnd^kjils 

Respondents were asked to rate the significance of the contribution made by various 
components of the preservice program to the development of knowledge, skills and 
understandings which are important to their work as a teacher. Conraients were also 
solicited on each component, and interview comments frequendy pertained to components 
of the program. Questionnaire responses were on a 7-point scale ranging from 7 (highly 
significant) to 1 (of limited significance). The percentage of responses on each rating is 
presented in Table 8. Components are ranked in order from highest to lowest in terms of 
the mean rating. 

Table 8 



Distribution of Responses on Significance Ratings of 
Components of Pteservice Preparation (N = 515) 

Significance Rating 



Component 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2&1 


Practicum experiences 


67.0% 


17.6% 


7.3% 


4.6% 


2.5% 


1.0% 


Non-education Courses 


24.0 


20.8 


19.0 


11.5 


8.8 


15.8 


General interest courses 


13.7 


21.9 


28.0 


19.1 


9.1 


8.2 


Curriculum and Instruction 


14.5 


20.4 


24.1 


20.0 


9.8 


11.2 


Educational Psychology 


17.7 


19.1 


22.2 


17.7 


10.6 


12.7 


Educational Administration 


6.5 


13.3 


18.2 


27.2 


16.2 


18.6 


Educational Foundations 


2.7 


5.2 


8.8 


16.5 


20.7 


46.1 



AH sources of data were consistent with respect to the importance of the practicum. 
Teachers rated this as the most important component of their preservice prepai-ation 
program by a substantial margin over all other components. According to the comments, 
practicum experiences were rated positively because they were practical, provided direct 
contact with teaching, were clearly relevant to the work for which teachers are preparing 
themselves, and initiated the process tiirough which teachers become socialized to the 
profession of teaching. 
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Non-Education courses and general interest courses were rated more favorably as 
components of preservice preparation than were courses offered in the Faculty of 
Education. These courses were viewed positively because they provide a general 
background for teaching and knowledge of the area of subject specialization. 

Of the Education course component, Curriculum and Instruction and Educational 
Psychology courses were rated more highly for teacher preparation than were Educational 
Administration and Educational Foundations courses. Curriculum and Instruction courses 
were expected to provide experiences which are related directly to instructional tasks in the 
classroom. Teachers who experienced courses which they viewed as practical rated them 
more favorably than did those who regarded them as theoretical or idealistic. Those 
courses in which professors actually used instructional methods which were being 
advocated were rated more favorab ban were those in which there was a discrepancy 
between theory and actual practice. 

Educational Psychology courses were viewed favorably because they contributed to 
developing understandings of students and of learning styles. Favorable assessments 
increased when application to the classroom context was demonstrated by the instructor. A 
portion of the respondents regarded Educational Administration courses as relevant and 
practical; however, overall assessments were reduced for a variety of reasons related 
primarily to the nature of the content of the courses. The majority of respondents did not 
see the relevance of Educational Foundations courses for preparation as a teacher 
Favorable assessments were related to the contribution which courses make to general 
knowledge and to personal development 

^.^.SllSllgths and Weaknesses of Preservice Prepara tion Programs 

The strengths and weaknesses of preservice preparation programs were addressed 
both through open-ended questions in the questionnaire and through the interviews. 
Responses were content analyzed and are discussed extensively in the major report. That 
report also contains extensive and illuminating quotations from interviews, which space 
limitations preclude from including here. In general, teachers perceive that the major 
strength of preservice preparation programs is practicum experiences; Curriculum and 
Instruction courses follow in second place. There is considerable diversity in views of 
teachers about other strengths of the programs. 
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Practicums were described as a strength because they provide students with the type 
of experiences which they know they will need in the classroom. Most appreciated the 
opportunity to have "hands on" experiences, to acquire a store of ideas about teaching, and 
to develop confidence in themselves as teachers. Curriculum and Instruction courses were 
also rated favorably because, generally, they were viewed as being practical. As students, 
teachers learned those things which they could apply in the practicums and later in their 
own classrooms. 

Those students who experience good instruction regarded the quality of their 
professors as a strength of the program. Good instructors know how to teach and know 
what teaching in the schools is like. They are able to help students prepare themselves for 
teaching by serving as role models and by exemplifying sound instructional practices. 

In general, the major shortcomings of the preparation programs are related to the 
heavy emphasis on what teachers described as theory and the limited opportunities which 
preservice programs provide for developing the skills required in teaching. Teachers 
reported that when they began to teach they encountered numerous problems or unknowns. 
In retrospect, they wished that thf;y had been better prepared for those encounters. The 
substance of university preparation seems to be far removed ftom the realities of classroom 
teaching, according to numerous participants in the study. 

Shortcomings were also perceived in the general organization of the program: 
courses were not sequenced appropriately, practicum experiences were not placed at the 
optimum point, assignments were time consuming and trivial, integration of content within 
and across components was lacking, and some mandatory courses were of questionable 
value. To some teachers, the logic behind the structure was not evident; completing a 
teacher education program was little more than takin;^ a requu-ed number of discrete 
courses. The separation of theory and practice was a theme which pervaded discussions of 
specific shortcomings. Courses which provided little knowledge that teachers could relate 
to their classrooms were described as too theoretical; their place in the program was 
questioned. Professors who were "out of touch with the reality of the schools" were 
perceived to be a weakness in the program. 
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9. Differences Among First, Third and Fifth Year TeacVjers 

There were relatively few differences among first, third and fifth year teachers in 
their assessments of the importance or effectiveness of preservice programs. Differences 
were somewhat more apparent when teachers with four or fewer years of experience were 
compared with those who had more than four years. Teachers with no more than four 
years of experience attached greater importance to the following items: motivating students; 
helping students acquire a love of learning; using a variety of methods; helping students 
develop as independent learners; assessing social and emotional needs; knowing how 
children develop and learn; using conmiunity resources; and understanding social issues. 

With respect to effectiveness, among the items on which first-year teachers were 
more positive about their preparation were the following: assessing social-emotional needs 
of students; evaluating students; understanding the organization of the educational system; 
understanding legal aspects of education; knowing the ethical standards of the teaching 
profession; developing a personal philosophy and making a commitment to continuing 
professional growth. 

The reasons for the differences between teachers in their first year and those in their 
third or fifth year are difficult to identify. However, comments made by third and fifth year 
teachers about certain aspects of their programs suggested that at least some of the 
differences may be due to recent changes in preservice programs. 

1Q> Differences Among Graduates of Different Programs 

For purposes of this question program is defined in terms of whether teachers 
entered and completed a four-year B.EdL program, transferred in ic Education, or completed 
an after degree program. Other types of programs included elementary or secondary routes 
and particular subject area specializations. The combination and interaction of these 
characteristics in teachers confounds the interpretation of results. Nevertheless, on several 
of the items teachers who initially entered a four-year teacher preparation program - as 
compared to those who transferred into education or completed after-degree programs - 
rated their program as being more effective. These items included: knowing how children 
develop and learn; using a variety of methods; motivating students; understanding social 
issues; making the classroom a stimulatiiig place, diagnosing learning difficulties; 
communicating effectively with students; relating to students in a supportive way; helping 
students develop as independent learners; and assessing social and emotional needs of 
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students. On no items did after-degree program graduates rate their programs more 
effective than teachers who initially entered a four-year preparation program (see Table 10). 

There also seemed to be some differences with respect to orientation related to grade 
level. Perhaps without too much distortion, the orientations might be described as being 
toward either elementary or secondary teaching. These orientations are related to the types 
of programs teachers pursue and to the ways in which they assess those programs. 
Teachers with the elementary orientation tended to rate programs more favorably on various 
items related to classroom instruction. In contrast, teachers with a secondary orientation 
rated programs more positively on developing an understanding of subject areas as well as 
on plaiming and organizing for teaching. 

Although the data permitted some comparison of perceptions of programs across 
institutions, the researchers concluded that the inadequacies in the design of the study and 
in the data would render any conclusions highly tentative. Also, public comparisons among 
institutions could lessen the potential benefits and impact of the study. Consequently, 
results of that analysis are not included in this report; rather each institution is expected to 
examine its own data in the context of its program(s). 

With respect to effectiveness of program components, generally speaking, teachers 
with an elementary orientation, who are in their first year of teaching and who have no 
more than four years of teacher education rate practicum and educational psychology 
courses more positively. Teachers who pursued a secondary route and who have more 
than three years of experience gave more favourable ratings to courses taken outside the 
Faculty of Education. 

1 1 . Suggestions for Improving Prese rvice Preparation Programs 

The major suggestions for improving preservice preparation was to provide more 
practicum experiences and to begin them earlier. A more practical or applied orientation to 
otlier aspects of the program would also be viewed as an improvement In general, 
teachei^ would improve programs by ensuring that teachers are better prepared for the 
realities of teaching. They would inject more of a how to do emphasis into preservice 
preparation. Some aspects of the practicum could also be improved, according to teachers. 
These include better selection and preparation of cooperating teachers, better monitoring of 
the practicum placements and greater involvement of faculty consultants or associates in the 
practicunL 
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A number of teachers proposed higher standards for admission and greater 
selectivity of candidates for teaching as a way to improve programs. A few proposed a 
major redesign; however, there was not evident consensus on what major changes should 
be introduced. The majority of teachers were supportive of addressing specific areas in 
which they saw possibilities for improvement 

Conclusions 

A number of general conclusions follow from the results of this study. 

1 . Prospective teachers bring different orientations and expectations to preservice 
teacher preparation programs. They experience programs differently; and they 
evaluate them in marginally different ways. 

2. The philosophy underlying preservice preparation programs is not understood by 
prospective teachers. Indeed, the "programness" may not be evident to students; 
they may merely select courses in accordance with certain requirements. 

3. Virtually every aspect of a teacher preparation program is viewed positively by 
some teachers and negatively by others; sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
vary widely from person to person. 

4. Teachers expect to obtain a general education through courses taken outside of the 
Faculty of Education and an orientation to the practical aspects of teaching through 
work within the Faculty. 

5. The expectation which teachers have for acquiring a general education is fulfilled to 
a greater extent than is the expectation to become introduced to practical aspects of 
teaching and to learn specific teaching skills. 

6. Many teachers arc interested in improved preservice preparation programs and have 
a wide variety of suggestions to offer as to the improvements which should be 
considered. 

7. The close integration of theory and practice is viewed as an ideal which should be 
pursued in the interests of improved teacher preparation programs. 
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8. Education professors can make an important difference in the quality of the 
preparation experienced by teachers; professors of education are themselves 
expected to be exemplary teachers. 

More specific conclusions are either implicit or explicit in the summaries to the various 
sections of the report. 

Recommendations 

Most of the findings and conclusions which result from this study will not be new 
to teacher educators. However, the lack of novelty should not be the basis for disregardng 
the views which teachers have about their preparation prograiris. Indeed, to have certain 
strengths mentioned again could serve as reason for accentuating or emphasizing certain 
desirable practices in preservice preparation. Shortcomings on which there is a measure of 
consensus as well as suggestions for ways in which preparation programs might be 
improved could serve as a point of departure for considering program change. 

At the same time, there is reason to be cautious about relying too heavily on 
retrospective assessments by teachers of their experiences as a basis for reform in teacher 
education. Other factors must also be considered. Rather than presenting a list of specific 
recommendations, there are only two recommendations to conclude this report The first 
raises some questions; the second suggests continued attention to developing a knowledge 
base for program improvement 

The following questions are directed to teacher educators and to those who have an 
interest in the education of teachers with the recommendation that they be given serious 
consideration. 

1 . Which areas of knowledge, skill and understanding are and should be primarily the 
responsibility of teacher education programs, and which the responsibility primarily 
of the teaching profession? 

2. How might teacher education programs make explicit the goals of the program and 
their philosophical orientation toward teaching? 
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3. How might the integration of theory and practice which teachers wish to see in 
preservice prograins be achieved? 

4. To what extent should the Education component of preservice preparation be made 
more practical and more significant to a teacher's day-to-day responsibilities? 

5. Are earlier practicums and longer total time allocated to practicums feasible and 
desirable? 

6. What should be done to change or improve the content of preservice programs 
which teachers regard as low in relevance? 

7. How might the teaching of Education courses be vitalized or revitalized? 

8. What contribution might preservice programs make to preparing teachers more 
adequately for the first year of teaching? 

9. What contribution might preservice programs make to preparing teachers more 
adequately for a long-term career in teaching? 

10. How might selection practices, both prior to admission and during the preservice 
program, be improved? 

1 1 . What provisions might be made to accommodate the variety of expectations which 
prospective teachers have for preservice preparation programs? 

Consideration of these and other questions suggested in the report may serve as a 
ba^is for examining long-standing issues associated with the design of the preservice 
teacher education programs. They may be helpful not only within faculties which offer 
teacher education programs but might also be used in a more general dialogue with all of 
the other participants in the education of teachers: government, other parts of the university 
and the teaching profession. 

The second recommendation is predictable; all studies of this natui^ end with the 
recommendation for more research. However, not to make the recommendation leaves the 
impression that research has limited potential for contributing to the improvement of teacher 
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preparation programs. The members of the Project Team would not wish to leave that 
impression. We hope that this general survey will interest other researchers in defining 
studies to address specific questions about teacher preparation programs. 



Final Statement 

The study presented in this paper was one of three which the Tri-University 
Committee on Evaluating Teacher Education Programs has undertaken. The results of this 
particular study have already had a significant impact in Alberta: the Alberta Teachers' 
Association has discussed the study at various levels; the Cooperative Committee for 
Research on Teacher Education, which comprises representatives from the teachers' 
association, Alberta Education, Alberta Advanced Education and the education faculties, is 
sponsoring a fuU-day seminar at which this study, its implications and various groups' 
reactions to it, will be the major focus; and at least two of the Faculties are seriously 
considering its implications for their own program reviews. 

We do not expect to answer all of the serious questions facing teacher educators; 
we cannnot even address all of the issues. We hope that this study, along with others 
being conducted by CETEP, and other individual studies, will add some important 
information to the growing concerns facing teacher educators. 
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